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OUR NEEDED RENAISSANCE 

One of Professor Browne's essays in Our Renaissance served me as the 
text for some remarks (Classical Journal for October, 1018, pp. 78 ff.) on the 
difficulties that at the present day beset the teaching of Latin in most of 
the secondary schools in our country, including the overwhelming majority of 
public high schools. Mr. Poynter, of Phillips Andover, in the number of the 
Journal for January, 1019, pp. 264 f., charges me with devoting that part of 
my article to "strictures on the teachers of classics in the secondary school." 
I have now re-read with careful attention my impugned sentences, and humbly 
beg leave to demur to Mr. Poynter's indictment. My article contains no 
strictures on the teachers of classics in the secondary school. If Mr. Poynter's 
withers are unwrung, so are mine. All the strictures are directed against the 
results of the reformed educational system that it was proclaimed would free 
the secondary schools (and their pupils) from a tyrannical and intolerable 
burden, and make it possible for the schools to send the colleges better instead 
of worse prepared students than under the old scheme. This hopeful assurance 
was the quid pro quo offered to the colleges for the surrender of their attribute 
of sovereignty in the prescription of the character and amount of intellectual 
possessions that proposed immigrants into their realm must exhibit to their 
examiners at the frontier. There was the assurance and the hope. I repeat 
that notoriously it has not been justified by the result. And the teachers of 
Latin in the secondary schools — able, experienced, skilful, and zealous teachers 
— report from their side that they are having a harder time than ever to get 
pupils, to hold pupils, and to train pupils. Yet the colleges can no longer be 
blamed for it as dictating to the schools. The armistice to which the colleges 
were compelled amounts to a surrender at discretion (I said in my former 
article that the exceptions were so few as to be negligible). The truth of my 
summary characterization of existent conditions even Mr. Poynter does not 
contest (except in one particular of which I am about to speak), in spite of the 
natural sensitiveness of a man who (though mistakenly, as I have said) thinks 
himself blamed. I repeat my former question: "Is not the condition a serious 
one which demands remedy?" 

With Mr. Poynter's plea in abatement, based on the specific conditions 
which his great and famous school has to confront, I am in complete sympathy 
in principle. But I must say, under correction, that it is not relevant to the 
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issue. He writes as a man might have done a generation ago, before this 
present reform movement was inaugurated— as if the college were still its own 
master and the dictator to the preparatory schools. That is because one, or 
perhaps two or three, of the colleges for which he has to prepare students yet 
holds on to its authority of prescription and strict examination for admission. 
I, on the other hand, was talking, not about the few surviving exceptions, the 
existence of which I expressly conceded, but about ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of the preparatory schools and colleges in these United States. Is it possible 
that Mr. Poynter does not know what has been going on outside of the antique 
and comfortably secluded New England circle of Brahminism, and so did not 
really apprehend what I was referring to ? 

I would like to stop here ; but Mr. Poynter would then think me not merely 
irreverently flippant but evasive. I must say a word about his denial of my 
statement that the pupil had no more time to accomplish his preparation in 
Latin under the old system than at present. My statement still appears to 
me perfectly true for all but those very few exceptional cases such as I had 
already conceded. I observe now that I did not expressly include in exception 
the schools that prepare boys for the tiny number of colleges that I had excepted 
from my statement. For this oversight — it could hardly, I should think, 
have been misleading — I beg pardon. But the schedules of schools that I 
have examined, and those of which I have heard reports from others, appear 
to support my contention so far as class hours are concerned in that immense 
majority of schools about which I was writing. The various ways in which 
the requisite number of "units" for admission to college can be compounded, 
and the freedom of election in the schools, seem to have left the number of 
class hours assignable to Latin substantially unimpaired by the reform in 
general system. At Phillips, which has been little, if at all, affected by the 
movement to which I have referred, the conditions of class work in Latin appear 
even more favorable in mere time-table reckoning now than formerly, according 
to Mr. Poynter's own statement. The earlier boy there had four one-hour 
periods of Latin each week to prepare for; the boy of today has five. This is 
presumably the schedule for four years. But Mr. Poynter says that many a 
lad of his own pupil-days spent three, four, or even five hours in preparation 
for many a Latin lesson, where now the pressure is so great that a lad (pre- 
sumably as able and industrious as his predecessor) cannot give "much more 
than an hour and a half" to the similar task. I will dare certain assertions 
after the manner of Mr. Poynter's. The first is that in the ancient days I 
and my high-school classmates were well trained in Latin, almost within 
hearing of Andover bells, and I do not believe that the brighter among us, 
unless on rare occasions, ever needed to or the duller ever did spend "much 
more than an hour and a half" in preparation for a single lesson; the second 
is that if the average Latin teacher of the present day could count on an average 
period of preparation from each pupil of "not much more than an hour and a 
half" per lesson — I refer to time spent in real study, not in dilly-dallying— 
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he (she, I mean) would not be forced to the piteous appeal for a still greater 
reduction in the total amount to be read, on the ground that her pupils in the 
fourth year of their study of Latin cannot be successfully solicited to cover an 
average of thirty lines of Cicero in one lesson. The "pressure," if it be pres- 
sure, that produces this lamentable condition is not due to the colleges; they 
are limp as a flaxseed poultice. How about the effect on the pupil's mentality 
and volition of declining instead of improving home conditions, of clubs and 
societies, of movies and motor-cars, of organized and predominant athletics 
and social functions, of a prolongation of infancy in things intellectual and a 
precocious maturity in other matters ? 

The problem still awaits. What are we going to do about it ? 

E. T. M. 



ON ODYSSEY xiv. 138-47 

ov yap er' aXXov 
ypriov !>&£ avaKTa KixtfaojMU, oiriroo-' iircXOw, 
ovS" £i kcv irarpos Kal p-iyrepos avrts iK<apai 
oTkov, 061. irputrov yevo/Mjv «at p.* irpe<pov avrot. 
ovSe vv rmv In rocrcrov dSvpopxu, Upevos irep 
6cj>0a\ixot<nv lB&r0ai Itov kv irarpt'Si yait]' 
aXKa p.' 'OoWotjos ird#os alvvrai ol)(op.£v<HO, 
tov p.ev eymv, u> £elve, «ai ov irapedvr' 

d vo/ia^Eiv 
aiSeo/xat- irtpt yap p.' i<p(\tt. Kal KrjBero 

6vp.(p- 
dXXa ptv rjdttov Ka\ew Kal vdcr^iv iovra." 

The point of vss. 145-47 is generally missed and has never been made with 
sufficient clearness. Editors usually adopt one or the other of two interpreta- 
tions: (1) Eumaeus hesitates to mention the name of the absent (like the dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras [Iamblichus, de vita Pythag., 35] and certain Polynesian 
tribes). This is impossible, both because of vs. 167, ovt' 'OSvo-o-eis in oTkov 
iXevo-erai, where the swineherd names his absent master without apology, and 
because of the phrases km ov Trapeovr' (145), kol v6<r<piv iovra (147), which 
indicate that if Odysseus were present his name would be used still less properly. 
(2) The swineherd is apologizing for speaking the name of a master whom he 
reverences and loves, without the addition of some respectful epithet. This is 
the first explanation offered by Eustathius; it fails to give the full force of 
^fctbs, and it makes the ending of the swineherd's speech rather weak. 

As often, the alternative interpretation of Eustathius (1754, 52 ff.) throws 
most light on the passage: "According to another rendering he [Eumaeus] 
says, 'I should not wish to call him Odysseus, for that is what a stranger would 
do; nor ZexnroTrfi, for he was not such to me. So I call him tjQuos, because of 



